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COLLECTIONS OF TRIFLES. 

BY N. N. 

The time will come, no doubt, when some line of objects of a not alto- 
gether perishable character will be invented which nobody will be found 
desirous of collecting. Thus far, however, this special vein of curiosity 
has not been prospected. As a subject for collectorship no one would 
give any great consideration to a champagne cork, for instance, except, 
of course, a waiter with an eye to corkage fees, yet there is a bon-vivant 
in this city who has a cabinet of them, each duly labeled with the record 
of the convivial associations it commemorates. Another well-known New 
Yorker has his soul centered on a cabinet of horseshoes, the cast-offs of 
famous race horses on whom he has risked his money, and another still 
owns a couple of hundred boxing gloves and tattered skin-tight kids 
that have been worn by his favorite pugilists. There is a jovial Philadel- 
phian who has a dozen scrap-books filled with the labels of his wine bot- 
tles. These books form part, however, of probably the most valuable 
collection of books on wines that exists in this country. Since the use of 
sealing wax in correspondence was revived, some years ago, there has 
grown up a class of seal collectors. The same may be said of the mono- 
grams on letterheads, or club emblems and pins. 

The collection of snuff boxes is not new. It dates from the eighteenth 
century, in fact, when the gathering of all sorts of elegant trifles became 
a rage. The Prince de Conti, who died in 1776, left 800. Frederick the 
Great is said to have had even more than this number ; snuff boxes were 
his greatest hobby. The Duke of Richelieu had one for each day in the 
year. The Regent!s collection was also celebrated ; it remained in the 
Orleans family until 1848 when it was sold at auction. The Princess de 
Tallard, governess of Louis XV's children — the legitimate ones — pos- 
sessed a remarkable collection. The Fermier General Pinon ; Vigee, the 
poet ; Lablache, the singer, and the Prince Demidoff were celebrated 
collectors. Of a more recent date, two collections are worthy of men- 
tion : the one left by Mme. Lenoir to the Louvre, in 1874, consisting of 
204 boxes in gold, ornamented with paintings, enamels and precious 
stones; the other belonging to M. Alphonse Maze-Sencier, containing a 
series of all shapes, from the eighteenth century to the end of the Second 
Empire, and forming the most complete history on the subject. The 
greatest collection of snuff boxes in this city was that of the late Mr. G. 
Mannheimer, a gentleman who was widely known as a collector of paint- 
ings, especially of the modern Spanish school. His collection was of 
extreme variety and price, both for its historical associations and its in- 
trinsic value. 

Books, china, silverware, quaint old prints and engravings or modern 
color prints can be collected without great expense, and stored without 
taking up too much room if the collector holds a tight rein on his hobby. 
It may be entertaining to start out on a collecting fad ignorant of the 
subject, and trust to luck and experience not to come a cropper and find 
one's self laden down with worthless trash ; but it is safer to study a hobby 
as carefully as any other mount before attempting to ride. To consult 
authorities and "read up" on whatever line of objects has fired one's 
collecting zeal will save one's self many a grievous disappointment. 

Suppose it be old china that takes the fancy. One is quite likely to 
specialize before long, and more than likely nowadays to select lustre ware 
for the specialty. Quite a craze for this interesting and often very beauti- 
fult ware has broken out lately. Ten or twelve years ago the lustre glaze 
was thought to be a lost art, and all pieces of that ware were then guaran- 
teed antique. But a modern imitation, inferior to the real thing, but still 
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a clever copy, flooded the market as soon as the ware was in demand, and 
for a time put the genuine articles almost "out of business" by making 
the ware seem cheap. Now collectors have learned to distinguish be- 
tween the false and the true, so that real old lustre ware is again valuable 
and hard to get; and, of course, by the same token just so much more 
desirable, so curiously is mankind constructed ! 

A knowledge of hallmarks is very essential to any collector of silver 
or plated ware. The old Sheffield plate, for instance, so quaint and grace- 
ful in some of its forms, is easily copied in cheaper electro-plated ware, 
even the old marks being introduced to deceive the unwary. The bell, 
the crossed arrows and the ball and cross devices of some of the old- 
time platers are copied accurately in modern pieces. But if one finds 
an archaic sort of a Maltese cross, an open hand, a pineapple, or a queer 
little fox running in a circular cage like a squirrel, he may hug his treas- 
ure as a genuine bit of real old Sheffield and no spurious latter-day copy. 

There are innumerable interesting things to collect, if one has the 
means to get them and a place to put them after they are bought. The 
latter question is almost as important in these days of apartment house 
living when every inch of space is valuable, as the former one of money 
wherewith to buy. If one has the collecting itch, and has not a spacious 
mansion in which to house his treasures, he must needs confine his in- 
terest to small things. It would seem that Baron Rothschild reached 
the limit of eccentricity in his choice of objects to collect, however, when, 
in order to be different from everyone else, he took to collecting fleas ! A 
rare specimen from the back of a Siberian wolf is said to have cost him 
$5,000, a tidy sum to spend on a pest! Fortunately few collectors have 
such desperate cases as that, and most are not anxious to be unique at 
such a cost. 

It seems to be an inherent human trait to gather and hoard special 
objects of interest. Indeed, the trait is not confined to the human race, 
for many birds and some animals are known t:o be hoarders of things 
that cannot possibly serve them any useful purpose. The squirrel's nuts 
are, of course, to keep him alive all winter, that is a sensible provision of 
nature. But why on earth does a crow hoard bits of glass and bright 
tin ? For the same reason that a boy gathers stamps or cigar bands, and 
a girl must have her button string. We laugh at these things in small 
creatures, but it is the same instinct that crops out again at a later day. 

Success, therefore, to all collectors in their hobbies, and may every one, 
some time or other, find a prize. 



A Madonna by Jacopo Bellini has recently been acquired by the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence. This picture, which is in perfect preservation, is 
one of the six works known to be by this artist. It comes from Lucca, 
but nothing is known as to its history. The work is of special interest as 
immediately preceding the work of three more famous artists, Gentile 
and Giovanni Bellini, the sons of the artist, and Mantegna, his son-in-law. 



It is reported that J. Pierpont Morgan has bought the celebrated Op- 
penheim collection of Cologne. In many respects it is the finest collection 
in Europe, comprising ivories, Munich stone and wood carvings, Italian 
faience, Byzantine enamels, terra cottas, etc. 

The collection was practically made for Baron Oppenheim by the late 
M. Bourgeoir, the famous art dealer of Cologne. The collection will 
remain abroad. 
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JOHN S. SARGENT 

VENICE 

From the Water Color Exhibition 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 

Two anecdotes about Rembrandt are told by Dr. Bredius in the Dutch 
magazine Oud Holland. 

When Rembrandt's financial affairs were at their lowest ebb in 1654 
the artist received 75 gulden from a rich Portuguese Jew, Senor Diego 
d'Andrada, as advance payment for a portrait of a young girl, which, on 
completion, was not satisfactory to the captious critic. By notarial act 
he notified Rembrandt to make the portrait like the original or return the 
money. This the artist refused to do, and, further, demanded satisfac- 
tion for the insult. The only concession he would make was to allow the 
portrait to be submitted to the judgment of a jury from the St! Lucas 
guild, after the remainder of the price should have been paid. In case 
of refusal, he threatened to put up the portrait with some other pictures 
at public sale. 

So even the old masters had their troubles, like "The Baronet and the 
Butterfly. ,, 

That Rembrandt had his peccadilloes is on record in the "Registers der 
Kamers van Huwelyksch Zaken (Marriages) en Injurien. It concerns 
the complaint of Geertje Dirks against Rembrandt van Rhyn. "Com- 
plainant declares that the defendant has orally promised to marry her 
and has given her a ring. He has made several journeys with her, where- 
fore she asks to be married to him or be supported by him. Defendant 
denies to have promised to marry complainant and declares that it is un- 
true that he has been intimate with complainant; she must bring forth 
the proof of this." Notwithstanding, Rembrandt was ordered by the 
"Komissarissen" to pay to Geertje, instead of 160 gulden, which she 
asked for, annually 200 gulden. 

A few other cases like this one contributed somewhat to the dire finan- 
cial straits of our artistic bon-vivant. 



